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THE WISH THAT PRAYS 

THE STATEMENT OF A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 



REV. ELLIOT FIELD 
West Hoboken, New Jersey 



The psychology of religion is as yet but partially explored. We therefore welcome 
every contribution which is made to that attitude of mind which seeks kelp and 
protection from God. Prayer in the sense of request is sometimes treated as unworthy 
of the broad-minded Christian. For our own part we cannot feel that a religion in 
which prayer is forbidden or is merely subjective musing is worth while. 



No definition fully defines. There 
is always something unexpressed, some- 
thing yet to be said — a shade of mean- 
ing, a difference of concept, or an actual 
content. When we say that prayer is 
"speech with God," "fellowship with 
the Divine," "the voluntary turning 
of the soul to God," "the natural 
spontaneous instinct of the soul," and 
so on, we have not begun to exhaust 
the power and beauty of language 
to convey our thought of what prayer 
really is. The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism says: "Prayer is an offering 
up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to his will, in the name of 
Christ, with confession of our sins, and 
thankful acknowledgment of his mer- 
cies." James Montgomery wrote most 
beautifully: 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye 

When none but God is near. 

We can go no deeper in analysis than 
the utterly inward soul's desire. Prayer 



is the desire of the soul, the very self of 
man. But there is a question that 
Christian experience asks: Are all 
desires, all wishes, to be considered 
prayers, or only those that are for things 
agreeable to God's will? When we 
wish for things that are contrary to God's 
will, are we praying — or only wishing ? 

Here is a problem that must engage 
us if we would not only think clearly 
but also act righteously. We are dealing, 
not with hair-splitting definitions, but 
with the moral and spiritual evaluation 
of all of our thoughts, words, and deeds. 
At what point of experience does a 
wish become a prayer ? 

None of us would say: "0 God, give 
me this thing! I know that it is wrong, 
contrary to thy will, but nevertheless 
give it to me!" We should not men- 
tally frame such a petition; we should 
realize its utter worthlessness and 
irreverence and we should doubtless 
call to mind the admonition of James, 
"Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss." Yet all of us wish for 
things that we know, more or less clearly, 
are wrong. What, then, is the status 
of such a wish? It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that we actually are 
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praying for the evil thing, knowing that 
it is evil, but regardless of the contra- 
diction in approach to God that this 
involves. If this be so, it is high time 
that we look with new fear upon such 
moments of moral vagrancy and slipshod 
spirituality. 

It must be understood that we refer 
to things admittedly wrong. With ques- 
tions of moral casuistry or with un- 
settled problems we cannot be concerned. 
We may play hide-and-seek with our 
consciences about some matters and be 
sincerely perplexed as to our duty in 
many others, but there is a large open 
territory where the issue is not shadowed 
by the forest of our ignorance. It is of 
this certain ground that we speak. To 
one who wishes to deal in absolute sin- 
cerity with the problems of the moral 
and spiritual life the question should 
present itself: If I permit myself to wish 
for that which I know is wrong, am I 
not in fact asking God to give it to me ? 
To say that such a prayer has no power 
with God is not to remove our responsi- 
bility for the asking. 

It is evident that our concern is not 
with forms or with words but with 
spiritual states and our understanding 
of them. It was Christianity that 
developed prayer beyond the ritualistic 
stage and set it clearly in the light of 
fellowship with the heavenly Father. 
Prayer to the Christian is not a highly 
specialized philosophy of spirituality, 
but communion with One who, he 
believes, both knows and cares. Con- 
sidered impersonally it is linking the 
human spirit with the forces that make 
for righteousness, but the Christian 
must have more than this — he needs and 
craves personal fellowship. He thinks 



not of a world-force but of the world- 
Father. He sees in the life of Jesus a 
radiant moral purity, but he perceives 
also the dynamic of this unique life — 
oneness with God. The reported peti- 
tions of Jesus are the focal points of his 
prayer-life, the record of an experience 
with the divine made intelligible to man 
in the concrete form of words. 

So, while our concern is not with 
forms or with words as such, the vocali- 
zation of prayer is a supreme necessity 
of spiritual experience and of ethical 
advance. As Dr. Jowett truly says: 
"Prayer is the summing up of the 
Christian life in a definite act which is 
at once inward and outward, the power 
of which on the character, like that of 
any other act, is proportioned to its 
intensity. The imagination of doing 
rightly adds little to our strength. 
Even the wish to do so is not necessarily 
accompanied by a change of heart. But 
in prayer we imagine, and wish, and 
perform, all in one. Our imperfect 
resolutions are offered up to God; our 
weakness becomes strength; our words, 
deeds." Prayer is thus the focal point of 
the soul's state; it is the realization in 
definite experience of the totality of 
spiritual inclination and desire. By the 
act of prayer the soul commits itself, 
takes its stand, crosses an ethical 
Rubicon. Witness the method used at 
rescue missions to have the penitent pray 
for himself. It is sound doctrine and 
sound usage as well. Things are hazy, 
uncertain, until reduced to words. The 
mind, thronged with a multitude of con- 
flicting thoughts and desires, or wavering 
between opposite decisions, definitely 
selects one and projects it in utterance — 
silent or aloud. Instantly the fog 
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clears and the thing uttered, the fact or 
principle, stands out in bold relief. It 
is as though many people were moving in 
the mist around us; vaguely we know 
who they are and their relation to us, 
but we cannot see them distinctly. We 
call, and lo! our friend stands beside 
us and we grasp his hand. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in his illuminating 
series of studies on "The Meaning of 
Prayer," says: "Only to one who prays 
can God make himself vivid." We 
must speak with him if he is to become 
"not merely an idea held in the mind 
but a Presence recognized in the life." 

It is on the basis of such facts that 
we commonly urge that prayer is 
definite petition, whether spoken aloud 
or mentally framed. Its character as 
prayer is evidenced by its being uttered 
in the consciousness of the presence of 
God. It is our explicit assurance that 
God exists, that he enters into relation- 
ship with us and that at a given moment 
we are communing with him. There is 
no such thing as prayer, as we ordinarily 
consider it, to the atheist; God is ruled 
out of his universe. If, in the stress of 
some great sorrow or in response to some 
upheaval at the center of his being he 
cries out to God, then he is not an atheist, 
for that moment at least. But the athe- 
ist as well as the Christian desires 
righteousness, and if the essential differ- 
ence between the moral impulses of 
two men so fundamentally at variance 
in their theory can be stated at all 
it must be in terms of God-consciousness. 
The Holy Spirit, working in the heart 
of man, leads him through good to 
God. Whenever a man surges toward 
the right he is moving Godward, and it 
was the purpose of Jesus to foster and 



develop such aspirations and give them 
completeness and meaning in himself 
as the revealer of the Father. The 
prodigal left the swine-heap because 
he was alone and miserable and degraded, 
but he left it to go to his father. Chris- 
tianity is not only right life, but right 
life through the believer's relationship 
to God in Christ. The consciousness 
of God is the encyclopaedia of right. 

In his timely book, The Practice of 
Salvation, Patterson Dubois seeks to dis- 
entangle the simple gospel idea trans- 
lated by our word "salvation," or "save," 
from " the theological thicket which has 
grown up about it." He states that 
in none of the great creeds of Christen- 
dom is the word defined. In ordinary 
religious parlance its implications are 
those of insurance against pain or penalty 
after death. But in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus salvation had a meaning 
for the present. It is entrance upon a 
life of righteousness, brotherly love, and 
trustful dependence upon God the 
Father. It emphasizes the here and 
now, although its full realization is in 
the future, when the redeemed, released 
from earthly limitations, shall enter 
upon new conditions in the resurrection 
life (Luke 20:34-36). A man is saved 
from something and this implies to or for 
something; he is saved from sin, selfish 
living, uselessness as far as spiritual 
values are concerned, to righteousness, 
unselfishness, and for the purposes of the 
Kingdom. The piece of silver of Luke 
15:8-10 was lost, not alone because its 
owner could not tell precisely where it 
lay, but because for the time being it was 
useless for the purpose for which it was 
made; it was sought because it had 
present, immediate value and use. It is 
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significant that Tyndale, "the plough- 
boy's translator," in some forty or more 
passages where the word "salvation" 
occurs in the King James Version, uses 
instead "health." So, salvation is 
"whole-th," or "wholeness," entirety, 
completeness. "Full salvation," says 
Dubois, "is complete health — the whole 
man at his best — body, mind, soul, and 
in his best relation to his fellows." 

The saved man, then, is the whole 
man, the man whose complete self in 
this present world is devoted to the serv- 
ice of God. The entire economy of his 
being seeks moral and spiritual ends. 
The importance of such an emphasis is 
evident. A man, in his thought-life, 
must be in accord with the will of God, 
which is the will for good. When like 
Paul he finds himself in the grip of 
tendencies that inhibit right action he 
will cry out with the great apostle, 
"The good which I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I prac- 
tice," but he will not, any more than did 
Paul, placidly consent to such a dichot- 
omy of his life and surrender the citadel 
of his soul to "the law of sin." He 
seeks with his mind "to serve the law 
of God" and resolutely purposes to be 
"led by the Spirit of God," confessing 
that though he knows not how to pray as 
he ought, the Spirit will help his infirm- 
ity. One thing he comes to know right 
well: that sin, if it is to be denied 
power, must be refused place in his life, 
and that will mean his thought-life. 

We come, then, to a twilight zone 
of divine fellowship. If by prayer we 
mean only those states of mind when we 
consciously invoke the blessing, the 
guidance, the "giving" of God, then our 
prayer-life will necessarily be greatly 



restricted. There are moments, many 
of them, when we sit in the presence of 
great ideals and spiritual appreciations, 
when our spirits commune with matters 
eternal and wonderful, when thoughts 
of God — his goodness, majesty, provi- 
dence, and will for us — surge round us 
like a great sea. With our Bible on our 
knees we contemplate the lives of the 
saints of old, while there unfolds before 
us the drama of the Passion from its 
beginnings in the heart of God to its 
culmination at Calvary and its exempli- 
fication in the spiritual heroes of the 
early church. Wonder, humility, exalta- 
tion, penitence — a thousand chords are 
struck on the organ of the soul before 
we bow the head or kneel in realized 
petition to the Father. Who shall say 
that these soul pilgrimages are not 
prayer! To urge that at one moment 
we are listening to God and that at 
another we are speaking to him is but to 
endeavor to divide the indivisible and 
seek to make a dualism of what is funda- 
mentally a unity. Such a distinction 
simply presents both sides of the equa- 
tion and makes clear certain phases 
of our experience at the point where 
we become more acutely conscious of our 
relationship to God, and more vividly 
aware of his presence. An attitude of 
soul is as much an approach to God as a 
formulated petition. It may be more 
vague, somewhat less real, and thereby 
so much less an entire commitment to 
spiritual desire and purpose, but it is 
not less known to God. The sunbeam 
that streams through my study window 
is more vivid and intense, and has more 
actinic power in the realm of photog- 
raphy, than the diffused rays that 
illumine every nook of the room, but it 
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partakes no more of the character of 
light than they do. 

Prayer is not to be restricted to con- 
scious communication with the divine. 
Through the totality of our spiritual 
experience a direction has been given 
to thought and will habits and the flow of 
subconscious energy is a goodward, God- 
ward. It tends toward things of right- 
eousness and thereby accomplishes 
spiritual, moral, and even physical 
results, which are themselves answers 
to prayer. Although by the very nature 
of the case the unspoken prayers of 
Jesus are not recorded, unless we 
assume that he afterward related his 
spiritual experience to one of his biog- 
raphers, yet we know that his life 
flowed in oneness with God's, as he 
so often declared. This unity did not 
depend upon vocal or consciously pe- 
titional states, although frequently so 
expressed. Our deepest experiences 
elude definition and description; they 
cannot be arrested and made to sit as 
subjects for our verbal photography. 
The Spirit himself makes intercession for 
us "with groanings which cannot be 
uttered." 

Let us take two illustrations from 
practical life. We intensely desire a 
thing; for instance, the recovery of a 
loved one who hovers between life and 
death. Our whole being seems to cry 
out, "This is what I wish!" We mur- 
mur aloud "Oh, that he would recover!" 
Then, bowing the head, we consciously 
direct our desire to God — "Father, 
if it be thy will, restore him to health!" 
Upon reflection we are prone to ask: 
Does the yearning become prayer only 
when there is conscious and expressed 
word or thought ? 



Again, we are at our business and 
planning a certain transaction which we 
frankly perceive to be morally wrong. 
We intensely desire to have it succeed, 
for it would mean money in our pocket. 
We pause over a pile of papers and say 
to a friend, "I do hope this thing goes 
through!" So far we have duplicated 
the first experience; we are desirous of 
the thing and we have given expression 
to this in a spoken word. The next step 
is to direct a prayer to God — "0 Lord, 
make me successful in this undertak- 
ing!" Would we take it? I doubt 
it very much. The insincerity, the 
hollowness, the very profanity of such 
a petition would choke our utterance, for 
we would not dare formally to pray for a 
thing which we knew to be morally 
wrong. 

It is evident that we must take into 
account every step of the experience. 
Prayer is soul attitude, volitional direc- 
tion, as well as formal petition. By 
refusing to utter a prayer, as we com- 
monly understand prayer, we do not 
minimize the wrong of the contemplated 
act or appreciably lessen the damage 
done to our moral natures. 

Says Phillips Brooks: "A prayer, in 
its simplest definition, is merely a wish 
turned heavenward. " Now, if by prayer 
I mean the framing of such desires as I 
may conscientiously breathe to God, 
there remain a multitude of purposes 
and desires that are motive facts for me 
but which I do not allow actualization in 
my conscious approach to the Father, 
forgetting that God does not deal with a 
trunkated experience but with a com- 
plete, an absolute, life. I cannot say to 
him: "This is what I ask for," and to 
myself: "This is what I wish." What 
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of those wishes that we would not dare 
to turn heavenward ? The truth is that 
we have here two streams of prayer, one 
that we allow utterance and one that 
we seek, it may be sincerely, to forget 
or disregard, but one we too often permit 
free course, once we have risen from our 
knees. The hidden desire of the heart 
has damned many a prayer at the 
moment of its utterance, for thus we 
have violated " the moral condition out 
of which alone true prayer can spring " — 
absolute sincerity, perfect truthfulness. 
Our lips frame the petition of which our 
ideals approve: "Create in me a clean 
heart, O God!" while at the foundation 
of our vocal structure of prayer there 
rumbles the unvoiced wish that will soon 
crumble to the ground this fair temple 
of our words. "In prayer the lips ne'er 
act the winning part without the sweet 
concurrence of the heart." 

In the realm of moral achievement 
these factors are indisputable. " Create 
in me a clean heart!" — the petition sobs 
from our lips, welling out of an over- 
flowing heart. If the answer to such a 
prayer is to be continuous in experience, 
then the cause, i.e., the prayer itself, 
the state or feeling of desire, must 
continue likewise. The wish to be well, 
to be happy, to be resigned to God's 
will, must extend beyond the moment of 
utterance and last as long as the thing 
for which we pray is to last. Conscious 
effort, concentration, attention, may be 
given up and we may fall back upon the 
subconscious, the continuing wish of the 
heart that such and such be so, linked 
with the sincere faith that God is al- 
ready answering the formulated prayer 
that was the focal point of our fellow- 
ship with him. This is continuing in the 



spirit of prayer — a matter much spoken 
about but little realized. Reverently we 
may say that unless the wish for purity 
is constant, the prayer can have little 
power with God. It surely has little 
value for ourselves, for we cannot mask 
our insincerity behind a soul commit- 
ment which we meant to be but tempo- 
rary. If we realized the truth we should 
discover that we were in the same 
terrible position in which Hamlet's step- 
father found himself: "Pray I can not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong 
intent, And, like a man to double 
business bound, I stand in pause where 
I shall first begin, and both neglect." 
In kindred vein we are reminded of 
Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner": 

I looked to heaven and tried to pray, 
But or ever a prayer had gush't, 

A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

If we consider only the reaction upon 
ourselves of such malpractice of prayer 
it should give us serious pause. In 
praying a man is not dealing with phan- 
toms of the imagination, "but with real 
energies which work like other energies, 
in harmony with the order of the uni- 
verse." Professor Ladd, in speaking of 
the interrelation of physical and spirit- 
ual, the causal power of prayer in effect- 
ing physical change, says: "No most 
interior, unheard whisper, or even mut- 
tered thought of prayer, could then fail 
of its record in some corresponding 
physical event." Samuel McComb, in 
his suggestive book Christianity and the 
Modern Mind, writing on "The New 
Belief in Prayer," avers it a common- 
place of psychology "that mind and 
body constitute a unity, that for every 
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thought and feeling, however slight, 
there is a corresponding nervous event." 
These physical changes are of far- 
reaching value; witness the therapeutic 
efficacy of faith-healing and prayer- 
healing cults. If as truly "spiritual" 
men we believe that God has expressed 
himself in the laws that constitute our 
being, then the wish that is a prayer has 
at least this effect and answer — a change 
in the nervous system and through the 
nervous system the entire physical or- 
ganism, and thus a sure forming or 
re-forming of character, which is self. 

This is no attempt to take advanced 
ground or to question any of the religious 
fundamentals. Rather it is an attempt 
to state clearly the spiritual conditions 
that accompany, condition, and are 
inseparable from the great, divine fact 
of prayer. It does not connote a vague 
pantheism, nor is it linked with any 
scientific rationalism that seeks to reduce 
prayer to the lowest terms of indi- 
vidualism. It does not make prayer 
a mere psychic force whose only result 
is the reaction upon the petitioner, and 
it does not impersonalize the divine 
relationship. What it does do is to make 
constant this relationship in terms of 
essential spirituality, by urging that our 
every thought and impulse is in vital, 



organic connection with God in whom 
"we live and move and have our being." 
Only by realizing these truths can we 
come into efficient fellowship with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
" Certain thoughts are prayers," says 
Victor Hugo. Why not all thoughts, 
purposes, and wishes, if it is indeed 
"the mind that prays to him"? Said 
Henri-Frederic Amiel, in that beautifully 
mystical journal that breathed the 
unguessed tragedy of his inner life: 
"Sensation may be a prayer." If this 
seems to carry the matter too far below 
the horizon of our experience, we can at 
least find in the book of prayers written 
for "little men and women" by the 
gentle John Martin, a coat of words that 
will fit almost any belief: 

I'm sure you often wish a Wish, 

Which is all right to do; 
And very often things you wish 

Are apt to come to you. 

A Wish is just a sort of Prayer, 
And Prayers are Wishes, too; 

So why not pray an earnest Wish 
And see it all come true ? 

If prayer is the wish of the soul, how 
zealously must I guard the issues of my 
heart and ask that it be kept with all 
diligence in the thoughts and desires 
and purposes of good alone! 



